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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the measures taken in seven colleges 
in the Hunter Region of New South Hales to promote the entry of women 
into nontraditional trades. Questionnaires were given to all female 
apprentices in nontraditional trades and a random sample of male 
apprentices in the same trades in 1983; all female apprentices who 
withdrew from training in these trades during 1981, 1982, and the 
first half of 1983; and all teachers in these trades who had females 
in their classes during 1983. Females did not face any more problems 
than males with mathematics in the trades. However, they received 
less information about career options than males before entering the 
male-dominated trades. Harassment was a problem for a significant 
number of female apprentices, with harassment and unfair treatment 
being more of a problem at work than at school. Male hostility toward 
women entering trades in which high male unemployment rates exist was 
also evident. Female apprentices faced particular problems in their 
access to and experience in nontraditional trades because of beliefs 
about the role of females in society, and certain practices designed 
to reduce these problems created the appearance of giving females 
special attention, thereby leading to even greater negative 
consequences for the women. Thus, when developing strategies to 
increase the access of females to nontraditional trades, policymakers 
and educators must realize that any strategy will have both positive 
and negative effects. (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



The review of past events in education and training have real 
value when they point to ways of improvement for the future. 
This is the point of the research effort which has gene into 
this publication. 

The researchers have taken an important program in the education 
and training of young females: they have reviewed various aspects 
of the program and identified its failures and successes. Both 
failures and successes give guidance as to how future programs 
aimed at female education and training might be designed and operated. 

The reccmnendations following from the research are directed mainly 
to TAFE and cover needs not only in the direct teaching environment 
of the classroom, but also the needs of long term planning, teacher 
education and student counselling. Conclusions also point to the 
need for improved management techniques at the college level to 
cover aspects of student harassment, data collection and community 
liaison. All recomnendations touch on problems in a practical way 
and should be of significant help to TAFE administrators. 

I congratulate the officers who have worked on this report and I 
conmend it to Tt*FE systems in all States for serious consideration 
and follow-up. 




ALLAN PMTISON 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
NSW TAFE 



PREFACE 



In Australia, efforts to achieve equal opportunity for women 
1n and through vocational education have taken many forms, 
Including: 

• measures to improve the quality of vocational educa- 
tion in traditionally female areas of study and work; 

• measures to expand career choices of women through 
vocational guidance and counselling; 

• measures to improve women's participation and perfor- 
mance in technical subjects such as mathematics, 
physical sciences and computer studies; 

• measures to enhance professional competence 1n non- 
sexist education through staff development; 

• measures to improve the confidence and self-esteem 
of women; 

measures to create a positive or •girl-friendly 1 
teaching/learning environment, including the elimina- 
tion of sexual harassment and the Introduction of 
child-care services; 

• mea ares to break down the sex-segregat1on in 
vocational education or in the labour market* 

This report is an evaluation of measures taken in the Hunter 
Region of New South Wales to promote the entry of women into 
non-traditional trades, that Is, of measures to overcome the 
significant problem of a sex-st gmented labour market and Its 
associated vocational education system* 

It 1s a valuable report in two ways* Firstly, it points to 
the necessity of Including evaluative measures as an integral 
part of any strategy to achieve equal opportunity for women* 
Such strategies are still experimental. For future policy 
and practice we need to know more about what works, what 
doesn't and about the intended and unintended consequences of 
planned intervention in the labour market and the educational 
process* 

Secondly, the findings of the report and its conclusions 
should be noted by those in education, training and employment 
spheres, for they have important Implications for policy, for 
practice and for further research* 
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I commend It to all those working to assist women achieve 
their full potential In and through technical and further 
education, and to those who want to create learning and 
working environments which are acceptable to and satisfying 
for both women and men. 

KAYE SCHOFIELD 
Head, 

Women's Co-ordination Unit, 
NSW Department of Technical 
and Further Education. 
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'Might have stayed on. ..If I'd had a car...1f I 
was older... If I hadn't been the first girl 
they'd ever taken on. ..I wasn't so much of a 
guinea pig. ..well. ..I was the experiment wasn't 
I. I couldn't call It anything but the guinea 
pig I Made me want to be better than the boys... I 
pushed m'self. The men let me know I was the 
only girl all the time. Only one good thing 
about It... they were all honest, even the bosses 
told me they didn't want me there... until after 
I got my first recommendation... then they were 
all. ..well she's good. ..she's coming up all right. 
I think they should have accepted that If they 
were going to take a girl on they should have 
provided the facilities to start with... they 
should have looked Into It more... what girl they 
were going to pick to make sure she was very 
Independent person... oh... not Independent... 
liberated! I'm pretty old-fashioned In a lot of 
ways. They took me on to make It look good!... A 
lot of strain trying to live up to the job. I 
think I was a bit young to go Into that sort of 
job... My new job Is easier to get on with. Not 
such a large group... no men. Conditions of 
working with women are different to working with 
men! 



(Female who withdrew from training.) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is a summary of a research study on the experiences of 
female and to a lesser extent, male apprentices training in 
trades considered non-traditional for women in the Hunter 
Region of NSW in the early 1980's. The purpose of the study 
was to increase our understanding as TAFE teachers and policy 
makers of the specific problems that females face when entering 
male-dominated areas of trade training. This information 
will enable us to respond more effectively to their needs 
during training. 

The study was conducted at a time of Increasing interest in 
women's access to non-traditional employment and training 
brought about by the changes in the Australian economy in . 
the seventies* These economic forces, whilst affecting the 
employment options of both males and females, have adversely 
affected the employment prospects in 'female occupations 1 . 
As trade training has historically been an Important avenue 
of access to the primary labour market for young males, 
particular Interest has focused on making the path of 
females entering these areas easier* However, as women 
entering non-traditional occupations face problems by 
virtue of the fact that these occupations are male -dominated, 
the findings of this study should prove useful to anyone 
attempting to address these problems in trade training or 
training in other occupational areas. 

It Is recognised that future employment prospects in many of 
the trade areas are uncertain and 1n some areas they have 
declined dramatically in the early eighties. It 1s also 
recognised that females attempting to enter these occupations 
will be met with varying degrees of resentment at the fact 
that they are competing with males for a decreasing supply of 
jobs. This research study 1s based on the premise that women 
have the right to participate at all levels in the labour 
market. It 1s clear that Increasing womens 1 access to work 
traditionally performed by men 1s a difficult process. It 1s 
also clear that this 1s an extremely difficult process 1n 
times of economic recession and structural change in the 
labour market. That 1s, when females appear to be taking 
jobs from male 'breadwinners 1 . When this emotive argument 1s 
used 1t 1s often forgotten that females have the right to be 
their own 'breadwinners 9 and, in a large proportion of cases, 
have absolutely no choice in the matter. 

The research study was conducted in the Hunter Region of NSW 
because the number of young women in apprenticeship (excluding 
Ha1rdress1ng) rose dramatically 1n this Region 1n the early 
1980'5. This Increase was concentrated 1n trades traditionally 
dominated by men: fitting and machining, carpentry and joinery, 



applied electricity, sign writing, automotive and vehicle trades. 
In 1980, there were less than a dozen young women in these 
'non-traditional' trades; by 1982 there were 219. A number 
of factors caused this rapid growth: 

Firstly, for a limited period in 1980/81, shortages 
of skilled tradespeople favoured the entry of young 
women. Employers were forced by economic necessity 
to consider women for jobs where primarily they had 
only considered men in the past. 

Secondly, the economic climate was used to great 
advantage by community members who combined, against 
a background of disproportionately high female 
unemployment, to campaign for better employment and 
training opportunities for women. 

Thirdly, the NSW Government, which had provided 
some funds towards this community based campaign, 
launched the Equal Opportunity Training programme 
in the region, employing two officers and providing 
them with an annual budget of $10,000. 

The growth in the number of young women in apprenticeship 
during this period in the Hunter provided a useful opportunity 
to review the experiences of female apprentices and to develop 
strategies to promote women's access to and experience in non- 
traditional areas of training in the future. 

The research was conducted at the end of 1983 and the beginning 
of 1984. Questionnaires were given to: 

all female apprentices in non-traditional trades 
in the Hunter Region in 1983; 

a random sample of male apprentices in these trades 
who had females in their classes at college in 1983; 

all female apprentices who withdrew from training 
in these trades during 1981, 1982 and from March to 
June 1983; 

all teachers in these trades who had females in their 
classes during 1983. 

Interviews were conducted with a small number of the female 
apprentices and females who withdrew from training. There 
are seven TAFE Colleges in the Hunter Region: Newcastle, 
Belmont, Cessnock, Charlestown, Glendale, Muswellbrook and 
Singleton. However, the bulk of the apprentices in the survey 
were training at Newcastle College of TAFE in four trades - 
Cooking, Composition, Electrical and Fitting and Machining. 
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MAJOR F1NOIWSS 



Tht research yielded • wealth of Information about tha 
experiences of tna apprentices and of famalai who withdraw 
fro* training who responded to tha turvay. Numerous signifi- 
cant dlffarancat wtrt Idantlflad In the axparlancai of female 
and Mia apprantlcat at work ana at Colloga and In factors 
Influtnclng thalr daclslon to ontar tha tradas In the study. 

At first glance* many of the findings of the research appear 
Inconsistent and. In nany areas. Inconclusive. The Majority 
of both female and male apprentices reported the training 
experience to be enjoyable and reasonably easy; and relation- 
ships with peers, employers and teachers to be, on the whole, 
very good. However, a closer examination of the responses to 
•ore specific questions about particular problems reveals a 
complex picture of the experiences of the apprentices. Nany 
of the Issues explored In this research are extremely complex 
and sensitive. Under those circumstances, survey methodology 
has severe limitations. However, the research was not conducted 
In a vacuum. Other research has been conducted around related 
Issues In the Hunter and In other parts of Australia. The 
findings of this research study are thus viewed In conjunction 
with the findings of other research In the field. 



Background to Career Choice of the Apprentices 

There were many differences between the background of the 
female and male apprentices In the survey. The crucial 
question, however. Is whether these differences can be causally 
linked to success In apprenticeship. Were the female appren- 
tices placed at a disadvantage In their training, relative to 
the male apprentices, because of these differences? 

The data about the experiences of the apprentices prior to 
entering the trade Illustrated that whilst only a marginally 
greater number of females left high school earlier than the 
males, e mtoh greeter proportion of feaaZoe than aal«« did 
otter tbiagm before tefcioo op a trod* corner. In particular 
many more females than males had been unemployed prior to the 
apprenticeship. More females than males had entered the trade 
via an Introduction to Trade course or a Pre-Apprentlceshlp 
course. This Is not surprising given the difficulties that 
females face In entering male-dominated trades. It Is often 
easier for females to secure an apprenticeship after completing 
one of these courses. More females than males made the choice 
to take up an apprenticeship after the age of 15 years which 
could mean that they left high school earlier and made the 
choice after trylno other things (particularly unemployment) 
and/or that they did not consider this option until they left 
school. Given that the females reported less exposure than 
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Those surveyed reported that they found 1t easy to get an 
apprenticeship and over 90% of both females and males were 
Indentured. There were no significant differences in the 
number of female and male apprentices indentured but almost 
half of the females who withdrew from training were not 
indentured. As no equivalent data were collected for males, 
1t 1s difficult to draw any conclusions from this finding 
alone. However, fewer females than males 1n Stage III of the 
training reported that they were still employed at the time 
of the survey and approximately 21% of wlthdrawers reported 
that they were retrenched. Despite the fact that the data 1s 
Inadequate, 1n view of the social and economic context, it 
would not be wise to dismiss the possibility that employers 
were less likely to indenture female apprentices than males 
because as trainees they could be more easily dismissed if 
necessary • 



AT WORK AND AT COLLEGE 



The majority of both female and male apprentices found work 
and college enjoyable and reasonably easy* No relationship 
between these variables and completion of either a Pre- 
Apprenticeship or an Introduction to Trades Course can be 
determined from the data as only a very small proportion of 
both females and males found the course hard. Similarly, 
only a very small proportion of the female apprentices 
reported any problems in coping with being a female 1n a male 
dominated environment and thus the data cannot lead to any 
definite conclusions about the usefulness of either of these 
two courses for females entering male dominated areas. 
However, more females than males reported the courses useful 
for their trade. 

It 1s in the responses to the very specific questions in the 
survey that the possibility of Important differences in the 
training experiences of female and male apprentices emerged. 
Whilst the majority of the apprentices reported that relation 
ships with both sexes were basically good, and most of the 
teachers didn't think that the male apprentices were hostile 
to female apprentices, the comments about the conduct of the 
research made 1n the Interviews and on the questionnaire 
generally suggest that at least some of the males were 
extremely hostile to females doing men's work: 

'a nice looking girl with brains would never 
think of going Into a trade 1 ; 

'no. ..girls get married*. .waste of a position 
for bloke 1 ; 

'girls who are Interested are rough 1 . 

isolation emerged as a problem for females in the comments 
even though only 9.2% of the female apprentices said that 
they had problems working mainly with men. it is apparent 
in the data that isolation was a problem for many females. 
It 1s also clear that for a large number of the female 
apprentices social Interaction was an Important aspect of 
their work. The Issue of Isolation of females was raised by 
female apprentices several times when asked about the need 
for support for females 1n mal e domi nated trades; the advice 
they would give to females entering their trade; and in the 
changes they suggested at College: 

'Encourage more girls in. ..it makes 1t easier 1 ; 

Pressure should be applied so that more than one 
token female 1s employed. ..at least two girls 
together 1 ; 
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'Main thing 1s to have two girls on the job 
together so they can talk as a group... not as the 
one dummy' ; 

'think about being the only one 1n thousands of 
boys. ..would have to be able to relate to men 
easily to survive'. 

'Be prepared for a hard time... after a while 1t 
gets a lot better but you've got to be tough to 
last the first month or two or otherwise you'll 
just crack under pressure an' have a nervous 
breakdown. I've nearly had those a couple of 
times. ..' 

There is little evidence in the study that the females were . 
treated more unfairly than the males. However, there is 
strong evidence that a reasonable proportion of both sexes 
thought that all apprentices were treated unfairly. There 1s 
some evidence that the females were given 'special attention' 
1n the form of easier tasks. 

There 1s some evidence (although Inconclusive) that heavy 
work posed a greater problem fo* females than males 1n 
Stage I and II of their training. The females 1n Stage III, 
however, reported that they had learned techniques to cope 
with the heavy work as well as developed muscles that they 
hadn't developed before entering the trade. Thus, the data 
clearly illustrate that heavy work should not necessarily 
pose a significantly greater problem for females than males. 

The evidence 1s strong that attempts both to encourage females 
Into the trades and to provide additional support 1n the tralnl 
process was viewed as both unequal and unfair treatment by the 
male apprentices and some females. The Issue emerged several 
times throughout the findings In relation to the 'Girls 1n 
Trades' publicity campaign, the tasks female and male appren- 
tices were given, relationships with peers, employers and 
teachers, and special assistance for female apprentices. 
Many female apprentices were aware of the hostility and as a 
result did not want to be viewed as 'special' or 'different' 
1n any way: 

We're 1n there as tradespeople . We shouldn't 
be defined as female trades... we should just 
be trades. We get away with a lot at work 
because we're girls... I admit a lot of the 
time It's wrong. There's a little too much 
emphasis on us. 



The majority of the teachers also supported the view that 
female apprentices should not be treated differently from the 
males. Many commented that 1t was 1n fact a mistake to do so. 
Only 16.3% of the teachers thought that female apprentices 
required special attention 1n relation to heavy work and 
protection from males. 

The views of the teachers about the experiences of the 
apprentices were reasonably consistent with the views of the 
apprentices. Only a small minority were overtly hostile to 
the entry of females to 'men's work' but 50% of the teachers 
commented that girls should not be encouraged Into their 
particular trade. Only 19% thought that girls should not be 
encouraged Into other non-trad 1t1onal trades. It 1s encourag- 
ing that 14% of the teachers reported more positive attitudes 
to having females 1n their classes after teaching them. 

Several important differences emerged between the experiences 
of the apprentices at work and at college. These differences 
should be viewed in the context that apprentices spend approxi- 
mately four days a week at work and one day at college. More 
apprentices (of both sexes) found training more enjoyable and 
easier at work than at college. This may be related to the 
fact that some apprentices reported that the training at 
college was not relevant to the 'real world/work'. The female 
apprentices' reported better relations with male apprentices at 
work than at college. This could well be the result of the 
time spent at work as compared to college but the fact that 
there would have been larger numbers of males the same age at 
college may also have been Important. Young men often become 
more hostile 1n a group. 

Despite this, sexual harassment, heavy work and unfair 
treatment were reported by the female apprentices as more 
problematic at work than at college. There are numerous 
possible explanations for this. The extent of problems may 
have varied by the size of the workplace and the enforcement 
(and understanding) of Commonwealth and State Anti- 
Discrimination Legislation. The time spent at work may also 
have been a factor. 
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HARASSMENT OF FEMALE APPRENTICES 



Harassment includes any form of Intimidation, persecution or 
torment. It may occur for various reasons. The term sex- 
based harassment (which should be clearly distinguished from 
sexual harassment) refers to harassment that occurs because 
one is female or male. Harassment may also occur because of 
one's place within a group due to age or stage in one's 
training. The occurrence of harassment for these reasons has 
not been documented in trade occupations. However, it has 
been in High Schools (Willis, 1978). 

In contrast, sexual harassment is o^e particular type of 
harassment which may be sex-based or age or stage related, 
that is, sexual -type harassment may occur because one is 
female or male or because of one's age or stage in training. 
Sexual harassment is confused with sex-based harassment 
because sex-based harassment, particularly of females, is 
often of a sexual type. 

In this research, the male apprentices were not asked to 
report on harassment. Thus it is difficult to ascertain the 
nature of the harassment of the females, that is, whether it 
was sex-based or age related or stage related. It is likely 
that some harassment of junior apprentices, of both sexes, 
took place as part of the induction into the trade culture. 

However, if this was the case then it is also likely that 
this induction process took a different form for females and 
males. Thus, the distinction between sex-based harassment (a 
form of sex-based discrimination) and other forms of harassment 
is blurred. This is clearly evidenced in the data from this 
research when the types of harassment are examined - much of 
the harassment is of a sexual type. 

The incidence of female apprentices reporting harassment was 
extremely high. This is a topic that most females find 
extremely difficult to discuss and many will not report it 
for fear that others might see it as a reflection of their 
own moral behaviour. Almost S0% of the fenale apprentices 
reported some sort of harassment at least some of the time. 
Whilst the data are more informative when the incidence of 
harassment is examined by type, it should be remembered that 
any amount of harassment is unacceptable and contravenes 
current Commonwealth and State legislation. 

The table below Illustrates the extent of various types of 
harassment reported by female apprentices. It should be 
noted that the response rates were very high for this question 
(an average of 90%). Harassment of all types took place at 
work and at colleges and whilst more females reported being 
'whistled at' and 'made fun of than other types of harassment, 
the incidence of other types cannot be ignored. 
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Almost one third of the female apprentices said that their 
work had been Interfered with or damaged ai least some of the 
time. Of thDse who reported harassment, a large proportion 
Indicated that 1t took place at work as opposed to college 
but some said that 1t happened at both places. Nine teachers 
mentioned harassment ('bad language and being put down 1 ) as a 
probler for female apprentices at work but none said 1t was a 
problem at college. 



FEMALE RESPONDENTS 1 REPORT OF EXTENT OF HARASSMENT (TO SELF) 

(PERCENTAGE RESPONSE) 



Total 

Some- Reporting 
Type A Lot times Never Harass- N 
ment 



Ignored 


5.2 


39.1 


55.7 


44.4 


115 


Made fun of 


8.5 


70.3 


21.2 


71.8 


118 


Whistled at 


15.3 


55.9 


28.8 


71.2 


111 


Pressured for 












Dates 


2.9 


21.9 


75.2 


24.8 


105 


Unwanted Physical 












Contact 


3.5 


28.3 


68.2 


31.8 


113 


Threatened 


1.8 


12.8 


85.4 


14.6 


109 


Work Interfered 












with or Damaged 


3.6 


27.9 


68.5 


31.5 


111 



The fact that the teachers argued that many females withdrew 
from training because of problems they related to their gender 
also supports the argument that these problems are Important. 
Sexist attitudes and sex-based harassment were also Identified 
as aspects of the training environment that they enjoyed 
least. A large proportion (approximately 40%) of the male 
apprentices said that they behaved differently with female 
and male apprentices and the comments made were not positive. 
The issue of sex-based discrimination (which includes sex- 
based harassment) also arose in relation to the advice that 
females and males would give to other females taking up an 
apprenticeship 1n their trade. 

The extent of concern about this harassment expressed by the 
female apprentices varied according to the type of act. They 
were most concerned about having their 'work interfered with 
or damaged 1 and 'unwanted physical contact 1 . This 1s supported 
by the interview data 1n which the female apprentices expressed 
hostility towards their male workmates because of this problem; 
for example: 
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Fellows say 'you can't do 1t properly so what's 
the use of doing 1t' ... an 1 they ended up wrecking 
my projects on me. 

The female apprentices were not asked questions about how 
they coped with harassment 1n the survey. However, some 
factors did consistently emerge 1n the Interview data. It 
appears that the extent of harassment varied with the extent 
to which the victim could hide her distress. Some handled 
the problem by Ignoring 1t, some by standing up to the males 
and some by calling 1n persons 1n authority: 

. When I first started work they gave me two 
weeks to last ... I got harassed something 
shocking. Within the first month I felt like 
chucking the job 1n and I thought ... 'no 1 ... 
I'm not letting them get to me and that's when 
they started treating me as one of the guys ... 
when I started to stick up for myself. Now 
they treat me like their sister. 

. One day a girl got really upset from the boys 
stirring her. The teacher took those boys to 
the Head and he just talked to them and 1t was 
alright. Some of the boys did a lot of stirring 
and got a bit mean and some of the girls got 
really upset but a lot Ignored them and laughed 
at them and they gave up then ... 1f they couldn't 
upset us. 

• A girl can take so much from a guy but when they 
started calling us 'sluts 1 we couldn't take 1t 
anymore and we got straight onto the apprenticeship 
director. That soon fixed 'em. 

The various forms that harassment took can be graded very 
loosely according to Importance. However, whilst 'being 
whistled at' might not be considered as serious as unwanted 
physical contact, the fact that 1t happens to women at all 1s 
a reflection of a fundamental view that women are seen, 1n the 
first Instance, as objects of male sexual attention. One 
female apprentice Interviewed summed this up 1n the following 
comment: 

Need to train men that girls are only there to 
do the job, not as some sex object. They 
couldn't accept you as just a workmate, thought 
you were there to get a catch or something. 
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STAGE VARIATIONS IN THE EXPERIENCES OF THE APPRENTICES 



There were many small differences 1n the responses of icmale 
apprentices 1n Stage I and II >.nd Stage III of their training 
that didn't exist for male apprentices 1n different stages. 
This suggests that, either changes took place for the females 
during the training process that didn't take place for the 
males, or that the females who faced the most problems withdrew. 
There were less differences in the views of the females in 
Stage III to the views of male apprentices in general than 
there were between the females in Stage I and II and the males. 
Both females and males thought that they were coping better 
and had fewer problems 1n Stage III than they did 1n earlier 
stages. Either the females did have fewer problems or they 
simply acknowledged them less. It 1s possible that they did 
face less problems particularly 1f they felt more accepted by 
the males. It 1s also possible that they did not want to 
acknowledge the problems for fear of being seen as different 
to the males. The third possibility 1s that the females who 
faced the most problems had withdrawn before entering Stage Hi. 
Given the high attrition rate for female apprentices this 1s 
an extremely plausible explanation. 



FEMALES WHO WITHDREW FROM TRAINING 

The responses of the females who had withdrawn from training 
at the time of the survey varied quite significantly from 
those of the continuing female apprentices on many Issues. 

The major variation from the general pattern 1s that less 
wlthdrawers were Indentured than those who were still 
apprenticed (54% compared to 92%). There are several possible 
reasons for the high proportion of wlthdrawer trainees: 

. they may have withdrawn before their indenture 
papers were drawn up and/or - signed; 

. they may have been more easily dismissed 1f 
they were not Indentured; or 

. they may have found 1t easier to leave as 
trainees 1f dissatisfied. 

It is easier to dismiss a trainee apprentice than an Indentured 
apprentice but 1t 1s not possible to conclude that that is 
why they were not Indentured. 

Of the wlthdrawers who did respond to the survey, 20.8% said 
that they left the training course because they were retrenched 
from their job. Of these, 50% said 1t was because there was not 
enough work, 25% said that they were not good enough and 25% said 
that they didn't know why they were retrenched. 
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Thirty-two percent of wlthdrawers said that they did not 
leave the trade voluntarily. Approxlmatoly 60% said they 
would like to return to the same trade and another 30% said 
they would like to do another trade. The problem with the 
data 1s that there are no comparative data for males. Thus, 
we cannot draw any definitive conclusions based on gender. 
The females who withdrew from training did not report that 
they left because of sex-based discrimination or Isolation. 
Retrenchment, which may have been the result of sex-based 
discrimination, was a major problem as well as health, 
working conditions and pregnancy. However, the comments, 
Interviews and also the views of the teachers lead to the 
further suggestion that sex based discrimination was in fact 
a factor in the high attrition rate for female apprentices 
compared to that for males. 

I didn't like 1t one bit when I was working 
1n the trade on my own. If I'd had another 
girl with me or even males that I knew I 
would have felt a lot safer... but not 
with all th' fellows around. I got out of 
that as soon as I could. 

(Female who withdrew from training.) 
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SUMMARY 



The findings with Important Implications for women's access 
to occupations that have been considered non-trad1t1onal for 
women clearly Illustrate that: 

. Females did, not face any more problems than 
males with mathematics 1n the trades. 

. The female apprentices received less 

Information than males before entering the 
trade about career options 1n male dominated 
areas. 



. The vast majority of the apprentices 1n the 
study enjoyed their training, found 1t 
reasonably easy and their employers and 
teachers helpful and fair. 

. Harassment was a problem for a significant 
number of female apprentices. 

. Female apprentices found relations with male 
apprentices more problem.tlc at College than 
at work. 

. Female apprentices faced more problems as a 
result of sex-based harassment and unfair 
treatment at work than at College. 

. Both male and female apprentices found the 
tasks more enjoyable and easier at work than 
at College. 

The data also strongly point to the possiblMty that: 

. Some females only considered entering a non- 
traditional trade when faced with unemployment. 

. Apprentices of both sexes shared problems in 
relation to working conditions, perceived 
fairness of treatment and the lack of relevance 
of tasks at college. 

. Many male apprentices were extremely hostile 
both to the entry of females into areas of 
men's work', particularly in the context of 
male unemployment in the trades, and to the 
'special attention' that they perceived females 
to have received. 

. Many female apprentices were aware of this 
hostility and thus did not want to be viewed as 
'special' or 'different'. 
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• Many female apprentices felt Isolated in the 
male dominated environment. 

• Many of the problems reported were understated. 

. Heavy work was a problem that female apprentices 
could learn to deal with. 

In addition, the data illustrate that further investigations 
could support the hypothesis that employers were less likely 
to indenture female apprentices than males because as trainees 
they could be more easily dismissed. 

The full report of the research study examines these findings 
in conjunction with other work in the field.* In summary, the 
research report establishes that: 

• apprentices of both sexes faced problems 
because they were apprentices; 

. female apprentices faced particular problems 
in their access to, and experience in, the 
non-traditional trades because of beliefs about 
the role of females in society. For example, 
information on trade-training opportunitites 
was hard to obtain and harassment was not 
uncommon; 

. the data did not support some commonly held 
beliefs about the suitability of females to 
the trades, for example, that females cannot 
physically cope with heavy work; that 
they don't like dirty or noisy work; 

. certain practices, designed to reduce the 
particular problems female apprentices faced 
created the appearance of 'special attention 1 
for the female apprentices and had negative 
consequences. The female apprentices did not 
want to be viewed as 'different 1 from the 
males. The male apprentices were hostile 
towards what they viewed as discriminatory 
practices^ This hostility served to exacerbate 
the day-to-day problems that the female 
apprentices faced at work and at College. 



(Earley, 1981; Heggart, 1982; Newell, 1983; Waugh, 1984.) 
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CONCLUSIONS 



A broad range of strategies has been developed to promote 
women's access to non-traditionai areas of education, training 
and employment and reduce women's joblessness. The degree of 
experimentation with these strategies varies from state to 
state. The findings from this research add considerably to 
our understanding of the problems women face in entering the 
non-trad1t1onal trades and other non-trad1t1onal areas. The 
lessons to be learned from the Hunter experience Increase our 
understanding of the merits of various competing strategies. 

The conclusions drawn from the research focus on the general 
implications for policy and, except for the use of certain 
examples, the development of detailed strategies will be left 
to policy makers in each state. The findings of the research 
have Implications for action: for organisations and groups 
at the federal and state government levels; for the school 
sector, community education, employers, labour authorities 
and unions; and for TAFE. However, as the purpose of the 
research was to Investigate ways that TAFE can continue to 
respond to the needs of women entering non-trad1t1onal 
occupations, this 1s the main focus of the discussion and 
the resulting recommendations. 

The most Important issue raised by the findings 1s that any 
strategy has positive and negative consequences 1n practice. 
Thus assessments must be made as to the relative weight of 
these costs and benefits and attempts made to minimise the 
negative and maximise the positive problems that have implica- 
tions for the general approach taken to the development of 
strategies by all relevant groups, organisations and government 
bodies as well as saying something specific. It 1s apparent 
that: 

• The creation of an environment where the females 
are seen to be given 'special attention 1 creates 
hostility amongst males. Care must be taken to 
ensure that the benefits outweigh the costs. 

• Unless some attempt 1s made to deal with the problems 
that all apprentices share, it will not be easy for 
the male to accept the fact that female apprentices 
face specific problems. This acceptance 1s important 
to the nature of the problems that the females face. 

• Mechanisms need to be devised so that all apprentices 
get the support they need in a way that deals 
specifically with the problems the females face, 
without highlighting them. The clustering of female 
apprentices in training might be a useful strategy 
because of the increased likelihood of mutual support. 
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This would also Increase (albeit marginally) the 
ratio of ftnal at to waits » an Important atpact of 
group rtlatlont. The organisation of support groups 
or special meetings for females Is not likely to be 
useful. However » as well as mutual support, personal 
support from the hierarchies (In employment and 
education) Is Important. 

. The apprentices (of both sexes) also need Information 
about their rights and responsibilities* career 
paths* the labour market* unions and avenues of 
complaints. They all need Information about the 
specific problems that females face because of gender 
relations. 

. All apprentices* teachers* employers and members of 
the community need to be made aware that sex-based 
discrimination Is Illegal. 



TAFE Coll toes, teachers and policy makers have a special 
responsibility in the training or apprentices. They have a 
responsibility to provide a quality educational service that 
caters to the needs of ajl apprentices* and ensures equality 
of educational opportunlTy. This requires that teachers 
understand the specific problems female students face and 

(rovlde appropriate support and Information as required, 
hut, In TAFE* the research highlights the need for: 

. Clustering of female apprentices where possible; 

. The establishment of a mechanism for the provision 
of on-going general support for all apprentices In t 
way that caters for the specific needs of female 
apprentices; 

. The Insertion of extra curriculum components on: 
the rights and responsibilities of apprentices; 
the conditions of work; unions; equal 
opportunity principles* antl -discrimination 
legislation and avenues for complaints; labour 
market trends; career path options; and small 
business skills avenues for further training. 
All aspects of the curriculum should Incorporate 
an analysis of the Implication of gender relations 
In society for discussion. All curriculum should 
be written In nonsexlst language* 

. The enforcement of antl-dlscrlmlnatlon legislation, 
the development (If this has not already been 
undertaken) of a policy to eliminate sex-based 
harrastment and the establishment of grievance 
procedures; 
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. alven that the growing numbers of females 1n the non- 
traditional trades Is a relatively new occurrence, 
It is important tc provide staff development for 
TAFFteacners to ensure that they understand the 
need to create a positive environment at college for 
all apprentices and to provide opportunities for 
teachers to discuss strategies. All Initiatives 
should Include an evaluation component. 

In addition to the above, there are other, perhaps less obvious, 
Implications for TAFE that arise from the research findings. 
It Is Important In the planning of new trade facilities that 
the needs of female apprentices are taken Into account. All 
TAFE enrolment statistics should be reported by sex to enable 
monitoring of the participation of females In non-traditional 
trades (occupations). All evaluation that takes place In the 
Department should take Into account the differing needs of 
each sex. 

There are many Indications that collaborative arrangements 
between TAFE and secondary schools are Increasing In many 
States. TAFE should share some responsibility with the school 
sector In the provision of opportunities for young women to 
explore the full -range of career options. Many attempts have 
been made via Link programs and other joint TAFE/School 
Initiatives to widen work options. This research Illustrates 
the Importance of such Initiatives. It also Indicates that 
It Is more likely that young women will be attracted to t*e 
programs <f N £hey are practical In their orientation, for 
example, 'Try a Trade 1 Day activities. This Is evidenced by 
the emphasis the apprentices place on the need for training 
to be relevant to the real world'. 

Similarly, other groups/sectors should share with TAFE the 
responsibility of ensuring that the particular needs of female 
apprentices are met. More specifically: 

a. In the school sector, the research shows that 
there Is an obvious need for females to be given a 
wider range of options both In subject choice and 
In career Information. This Is not a new finding 
and much work Is already being done In some States 
to address this problem. The findings do however, 
cast doubt on the Importance of any disadvantage 
that females may face In their Mathematics education 
at school to their access to tho non-trad itlonal 
trades. 

b. In the community , there Is a continued need for 
educational programs that aim to Increase community 
awareness about the need for a broader range of 
options for women In education, training and 
employment. 
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However, whilst males are being retrenched from 
trade occupations this will be a very difficult 
process. Perhaps a different approach (but no less 
rigorous or energetic) will need to be taken whilst 
this 1s the case and the choice of publicity material 
should take Into account the hostility that emerged 
towards Special attention 1 for female apprentices 
1n the Hunter* 

The message to employers that arises from the 
research findings is clear. When they take on 
female apprentices they take on particular 
responsibility to be active 1n the creation of a 
positive work environment for all apprentices. 
This requires a special understanding of the specific 
problems that female apprentices face 1n the non- * 
traditional trades. Many of the strategies for 
employers suggested 1n the recent booklet produced 
by the Commonwealth Affirmative Action Resource 
Unit are usefu 1 *- (Affirmative Action Resource 
Unit, 1985). Unfortunately, 1t 1s difficult (If 
not Impossible) for all small employers to Implement 
many strategies. More use of group apprenticeship 
schemes would overcome some of the problems. 

The clustering of female apprentices has been 
Identified as a useful strategy. It would be useful 
for employers to appoint a support person for all 
apprentices. However, this person would need to 
understand the specific problems that female 
apprentices face. 

It would also be useful for employers to conduct 
short Induction courses for all apprentices to 
explain their role, the nature of the organisation, 
the nature of the work and their rights and 
responsibilities as apprentices. 

Employers have a legal responsibility to enforce 
both Commonwealth and State ant1-d1scr1m1 nation 
legislation. All employees need to be Informed of 
their rights and responsibilities. Large employers 
should adopt a policy to eliminate sex-based 
harrassment and establish grievance procedures. 

An Important aspect of creating a positive work 
environment for all apprentices 1s the attitude of 
other workers. Employers have a responsibility to 
undertake the necessary steps to ensure that 
employees understand the work problems that other 
employees face. Large employers who run in-house 
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training programs should take this Into account when 
devising these programs. 

d. The various government Labour Authorities (Commonwealth 
and State) Involved 1n the training of apprentices 
have a crucial role to play 1n promoting community 

and employer awareness and 1n providing the necessary 
support (Including financial) for employers to cater 
to the needs of all apprentices. The appointment of 
the regional Equal Opportunity Co-ord1nator 1n the 
Hunter by the NSW Department of Industrial Relations 
was a very useful strategy. The K1rby Report (1985) 
recommended that the Commonwealth financial support 
to employers who need to up-grade facilities before 
they can employ female apprentices, be reinstated. 
The findings of this research support this 
recommendation. 

In the selection of apprentice supervisors attempts 
should be made to appoint at least one female. A 
range of Interventions at the State and Commonwealth 
level will need to be assessed for their usefulness 
1n view of the findings of this research. 

e. Unions also share a responsibility for the creation 
of a positive work environment for all members. 
This also requires that the needs oTTll apprentices 
are taken Into account when devising strategies 1n 
the workplace. Ibey.also share a responsibility for 
the education of their members about the problems 
that other members face 1n the workplace. 



The development of effective strategies to Improve the women's 
experience of, and access to, non-trad1tonal occupations 
depends upon close co-operation between all sectors/groups 
Involved. This research establishes the need for specific 
strategies to achieve this end. Given that few evaluations 
of Initiatives 1n this area have been conducted, the findings 
of the research point the way forward to a more productive 
approach. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO TAFE 



1. That TAFE Authorities attempt to cluster female 
apprentices where practical. 

2. That TAFE Counselling services 1n each State convene 
a meeting of the appropriate peopU 1n that State 
(for example, counsellors. Women's Contact Officers 
and teachers) to devise a mechanism for the provision 
of ongoing general support for apprentices. 

This snould be done 1n ways that cater for the 
specific needs of female apprentices. 

3. That TAFE Authorities Insert extra curriculum 
components or perspectives 1n trade courses on: 

* the rights and responsibilities of 
apprentices; 

* the conditions of work 1n trade 
occupations; 

* unions; 

* . equal opportunity principles, 

ant1-d1scr1m1nat1on legislation and 
avenues for complaints; 

* labour market trends and career path 
options; 

* small business skills; and 

* avenues for further training. 

All aspects of this curriculum should Incorporate an 
analysis of the Implications of gender relations on 
the relevant 1ssue/top1c. 

All curriculum should be written 1n non-sex1st language. 

4. That TAFE Authorities develop a policy to eliminate 
sex-based harassment for students and Institute 
appropriate mechanisms for the handling of grievances. 

5. That TAFE Authorities ensure the Inclusion 1n Teacher 
Education Courses of appropriate curriculum components 
or perspectives on the specific needs of females 
training in the non-traditional occupations. 

6. That TAFE Planning Personnel at the CENTRAL and COLLEGE 
levels take the needs of female apprentices into 
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account 1n the planning of new and updated trade 
facilities. 



7. That TAFE Personnel at the CENTRAL and COLLEGE Levels 
report all enrolment statistics by sex. 

8. That TAFE Personnel at the CENTRAL and COLLEGE Levels 
liaise with other sections (schools, community groups, 
labour authorities, unions and particularly employers) 
when developing strategies to Improve women's experience 
1n, and access to, non-trad1t1onal occupations. 

9. That TAFE Personnel at the CENTRAL and COLLEGE Levels 
provide Increased opportunities for young women to 
explore the full-range of career options via joint 
TAFE/School Initiatives. 

10. That TAFE COLLEGES conduct staff development on the 
findings of this research and the specific needs of 
female apprentices. 

11. That TAFE Principals provide the opportunity and 
encouragement for TAFE TEACHERS to develop experience 
1n non-trad1t1onal areas of education and training. 

12. That greater attention be given to evaluation when 
new Initiatives/strategies, particularly pilot 
programs, are developed and Implemented within TAFE. 
Program development should Include an evaluation 
specification. 



ERIC 
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